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ON THE FIELD AND WORK OF A JOURNAL OF 
AMERICAN FOLK-LORE. 

A proposal to establish a Folk-Lore Society in America was made 
in the form of a circular letter, dated at Cambridge, Mass., May 5, 
1887, and subscribed with seventeen names. This invitation was re- 
peated in a second letter, issued in October, bearing 104 signatures, 
representing various parts of the United States and Canada. In 
consequence, the number of signers having reached the necessary 
number, the American Folk-Lore Society was organized at Cam- 
bridge, January 4, 1888. In the proposals in question, the objects to 
be accomplished are stated in the following terms : — 

It is proposed to form a society for the study of Folk-Lore, of which the 
principal object shall be to establish a Journal, of a scientific character, 
designed : — 

(1) For the collection of the fast-vanishing remains of Folk-Lore in 
America, namely : 

(a) Relics of Old English Folk-Lore (ballads, tales, superstitions, 

dialect, etc.). 

(b) Lore of Negroes in the Southern States of the Union. 

(V) Lore of the Indian Tribes of North America (myths, tales, etc.). 
(<f) Lore of French Canada, Mexico, etc. 

(2) For the study of the general subject, and publication of the results 
of special students in this department. 

In the first number of a journal established in conformity with this 
definition, it may be proper briefly to outline the services which a 
journal of American folk-lore may hope to accomplish in each of the 
departments above indicated. 

As to Old English lore, the early settlers, in the colonies peopled 
from Great Britain, not only brought with them the oral traditions 
of the mother country, but clung to those traditions with the usual 
tenacity of emigrants transported to a new land. It is certain 
that up to a recent date, abundant and interesting collections could 
everywhere have been made. But traditional lore was unprized: the 
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time for its preservation, on both sides of the Atlantic, was suffered 
to elapse, and what now remains is sufficient to stimulate, rather 
than satisfy, curiosity. 

As respects old ballads — the first branch of English lore named 
— the prospect of obtaining much of value is not flattering. In the 
seventeenth century, the time for the composition of these had al- 
most passed ; and they had, in a measure, been superseded by inferior 
rhymes of literary origin, diffused by means of broadsides and song- 
books, or by popular doggerels, which may be called ballads, but 
possess little poetic interest. Still, genuine ballads continued to be 
sung in the colonies ; a few have been recorded which have obvi- 
ously been transmitted from generation to generation by oral tradi- 
tion. Many of the best Scotch and Irish ballad-singers, who have 
preserved, in their respective dialects, songs which were once the 
property of the English-speaking race, have emigrated to this coun- 
try ; and it is possible that something of value may be obtained from 
one or other of these sources. 

For the collection of ancient nursery tales the prospects are more 
hopeful ; scarcely a single such tale has been recorded in America, 
yet it is certain that, until within a very few years, they existed in 
great abundance. Fairytales, beast fables, jests, by scores, were on 
the lips of mothers and nurses. If they have perished in neglect, the 
case is very little better in the old country. Because it so happened 
that the brothers Grimm were the first to collect popular tales, even 
intelligent people suppose that such stories are peculiarly German, 
being unaware that their own grandparents (frequently their parents) 
were amused by similar narratives, which had the great advantage 
of being traditional and idiomatic. There is reason to hope that some 
of these may be saved from oblivion. 

Superstitions, which possess their own interest, and which supply 
material to the psychologist for studying the problems of mind-his- 
tory, survive in abundance. The belief in witchcraft lingers, not 
only in remote valleys of Virginia and Tennessee, but in the neigh- 
borhood of Eastern cities. Faith in signs and omens, prejudices in 
respect to colors of dress and costume, belief in lucky days and inher- 
ited methods of work, continue in some measure to influence conduct. 

The minor elements of folk-lore are still remembered. The games 
of children, attended by song and rhyme, have been shown to be as 
numerous and ancient as in the most primitive part of the old world. 
Proverbs, riddles, racy sayings, peculiar expressions, having that 
attraction of freshness and quaintness which belongs only to the 
unwritten word, are here and there to be heard. But all these relate 
to the quiet past : if they are not gathered while there is time, they 
will soon be absorbed into the uniformity of the written language. 
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Finally, the older and more retired towns frequently have their 
local dialect, quaint expressions and terms peculiar to a neighbor- 
hood, and which sometimes indicate what district of the mother 
country sent forth a swarm to make the new hive. 

If local historical societies are concerned to rescue from the dust 
of letters and pamphlets scraps of personal information, genealogies 
and records of buildings, which seem unimportant to a stranger, yet 
are recognized as locally useful, by preserving the historical rem- 
iniscences of the place, and making up a stock of information 
which in the aggregate may be valuable to the historian of Amer- 
ican life, certainly these remains of a tradition which was once the 
inheritance of every speaker of the English tongue ought not to be 
allowed to perish. 

The second division of folk-lore indicated is that belonging to the 
American negroes. It is but within a few years that attention has 
been called to the existence among these of a great number of 
tales relating to animals, which have been preserved in an interest- 
ing collection. The origin of these stories, many of which are com- 
mon to a great part of the world, has not been determined. In the 
interest of comparative research, it is desirable that variants be re- 
corded, and that the record should be rendered as complete as pos- 
sible. It is also to be wished that thorough studies were made of 
negro music and songs. Such inquiries are becoming difficult, and 
in a few years will be impossible. Again, the great mass of beliefs 
and superstitions which exist among this people need attention, and 
present interesting and important psychological problems, connected 
with the history of a race who, for good or ill, are henceforth an 
indissoluble part of the body politic of the United States. 

The collection of the third kind of American folk-lore — the tra- 
ditions of the Indian tribes — will be generally regarded as the most 
promising and important part of the work to be accomplished. 
Here the investigator has to deal with whole nations, scattered 
over a continent, widely separated in language, custom, and belief. 
The harvest does not consist of scattered gleanings, the relics of a 
crop once plentiful, but, unhappily, allowed to perish ungarnered ; 
on the contrary, it remains to be gathered, if not in the original 
abundance, still in ample measure. Systems of myth, rituals, feasts, 
sacred customs, games, songs, tales, exist in such profusion that 
volumes would be required to contain the lore of each separate 
tribe. 

It is scarcely necessary to point out that, in this department, 
collection of folk-lore is not an amusement for leisure, but an im- 
portant and essential part of history. It is even more desirable for 
the newer States and Territories to preserve memorials of the life 
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of the original owners of the soil than to record minute details of 
the settlement. If historical societies are maintained for the latter 
purpose, the former will be considered no less interesting even by 
the grandchildren of the present generation. The people of the 
Eastern States would give much if their ancestors had kept a record 
of the Indian legends which once belonged to every lake, river, and 
rock. One race cannot with impunity erase the beliefs and legends 
Oi its predecessor. To destroy these is to deprive the imagination 
of its natural food ; to neglect them is to incur the reproach of 
descendants, who will wonder at and lament the dulness and bar- 
barism of their fathers. To take a wider view, humanity is a whole, 
the study of which is rendered possible only by records of every 
part of that whole. 

There is, no doubt, another side. The habits and ideas of prim- 
itive races include much that seems to us cruel and immoral, much 
that it might be thought well to leave unrecorded. But this would 
be a superficial view. What is needed is not an anthology of cus- 
toms and beliefs, but a complete representation of the savage mind 
in its rudeness as well as its intelligence, its licentiousness as well 
as its fidelity. 

A great change is about to take place in the condition of the 
Indian tribes, and what is to be done must be done quickly. For 
the sake of the Indians themselves, it is necessary that they should 
be allowed opportunities for civilization ; for our sake and for the 
future, it is desirable that a complete history should remain of what 
they have been, since their picturesque and wonderful life will soon 
be absorbed and lost in the uniformity of the modern world. 

It is to be hoped that measures may be taken for systematizing 
and completing collection, by sending competent persons to reside 
among the tribes for the express purpose of collecting their lore, and 
by providing means for the publication of these researches. This 
task must be left to the generosity of local societies and private in- 
dividuals* All that a single journal can hope to accomplish is to 
print a few articles of limited extent, to stimulate inquiry, keep a 
record of progress, and furnish abstracts of investigations. 

The fourth department of labor named consists of fields too many 
and various to be here particularized, every one of which offers an 
ample field to the investigator. 

In the second place, this journal has been established, not only 
to promote collection, but to forward the study of the general sub- 
ject. It is obvious that the study of American folk-lore, at least in 
some of its branches, cannot be pursued without taking into account 
the folk-lore of other continents. For example, the lore of the Eng- 
lish in America can neither be understood nor collected without 
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reference to that of the mother country ; while the latter, again, is 
but part of a common European stock ; and the folk-lore of Europe, 
in its turn, is variously related to that of other continents. While, 
therefore, this journal is primarily concerned with American tradi- 
tion, it will occasionally go beyond the limits of the continent when 
any good purpose can be attained by so doing. At the same time, 
it is obviously more important to gather materials which may form 
the basis of later study than to pursue comparison with insufficient 
materials ; especially as the collection must be accomplished at once, 
if at all, while the comparison may safely be postponed. 

In conformity with the spirit of modern scholarship, much atten- 
tion has been given to the supposed origin of certain widely diffused 
systems of myth and custom, as well as to the general problems of 
the subject: the editors will endeavor to keep the readers of this 
journal informed of such views of this sort as seem to possess suffi- 
cient scientific status to make them worth recording. In regard, 
however, to comparative investigations, such as may be expected in 
a special journal, it appears to the editors that these, in order to 
be of utility, should be limited to a particular theme, should be free 
from controversial reference, treated solely with a view to the elu- 
cidation of the theme in hand, and should follow the narrow path 
of historical criticism, rather than diverge into the broad fields of 
philosophic speculation. 

The editors hope in the course of time to furnish, in its various 
divisions, a complete bibliography of American folk-lore, to which 
already belongs an extensive literature. 

It is obvious that the ability of a journal to forward the ends 
mentioned will, in a measure, depend on its circulation ; and it is 
to be hoped that members of the Society will bear in mind the 
desirability of extending its influence, by bringing its plans to the 
notice of friends whom they may think likely to be interested. 



